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The Spoken Word 

By Richardson Wright 




selves. 



IT was to Alice, if I remember 
rightly, that the Duchess said, 
"take care of the sense and the 
sounds will take care of them- 
A strange piece of advice, this 
seems at first. Then, after several weeks 
in New York theatres, it looms up as 
solemn wisdom, as most of the sayings in 
Alice eventually do. For example, you 
may sit through any one of a dozen 
musical comedies and make the strange 
discovery that chorus girls have no in- 
tention of expressing sense, much less 
sound. A chorus that actually sings the 
air of the song is a contradiction in terms. 
Or you may drop into a farce comedy, of 
which New York has a happy plentitude, 
and whilst marvelling at the star whose 
name is the attraction, discover that she 
has a great gift for sounds without sense. 
There would seem to be only rare in- 
stances in a New York winter when 
someone, realizing the possibilities of her 
role and her own talent, takes care of the 
sense to such an extent that the sounds 
take care of themselves. 

. It has almost become a tradition among 
playwrights that the spoken word passed 
with Shakespeare and his immediate 
dramatic heirs. In its stead action is 
given the dominant place, and action is 
made to cover a multitude of faults. 
You find the same thing in our current 
fiction. Readers demand action. They 
care more for the thing that is done than 



the way it is done or why. They want 
the. sound of it without the sense. They 
want the. tune without the singing, the 
words without the intonation. Now it may 
possibly be— I myself am convinced of it 
— that the sounds, the timber of the voice, 
comprise the major share of good acting. 

A role is whatever an actor or actress 
makes it. It is her personality workihg 
out through the personality of the char- 
acter. "The acting," as Walt Whitman 
said, "is to the actor and actress, not to 
the audience.' ' That is, the genuine 
merit lies in the personality of the one 
filling the role, and there is more to 
personality than face and figure and the 
manner of walking from right to left*. 

In the case of standard roles one speaks 
of it as an interpretation — Walter Hamp- 
den's Hamlet, tor example, — just as one 
speaks of Rachmaninoff's interpretation 
of this and that concerto by some other 
master. A role is a personal creation and 
permits great liberties to the one cast for 
it. But because great liberties are given, 
an audience should demand that great 
great results be produced, that there be 
more to the role than the manner of 
wearing clothes, than the element of 
obvious action, than the injection of che 
star's attractive personality, however 
widely advertised, into the role. Rather, 
a role is genuinely created or not created 
by certain subtleties. And ot these sub- 
tleties not the least, is the voice. 
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Bernhardt 's " golden voice ,, is an old 
story and the music of Julia Marlowe's 
intonation still echoes pleasantly. We 
rejoice whenever opportunity is given to 
hear Skinner read his lines or Edith 
Wynne Mathison pour the soft stream 
of her words upon the ear. These are 
voices of great and distinct personalities, 
and in whatever role these artists appear 
we can be sure of voices never to be for- 
gotten. 

But there is something more to the 
voice on the stage than that. There are 
times and roles when the voice of the 
actress must be disassociated from her 
acting. It is possible, in creating a role, 
that an actress will create an entirely new 
personality. The glare of the star will 
be voluntarily lost in the flooding light 
of the person she is impersonating. It is 
under such circumstance that the timber 
of the voice has its opportunities for 
effectiveness. 

The idea kept going through my head 
the other night when I listened to Margalo 
Gillmore in the meritorious role of Sylvia 
Fair that she has created in The Famous 
Mrs. Fair, playing at Henry Miller's 
Theatre. Supporting Henry Miller and 
Blanche Bates, her role is almost as sub- 
ordinated as was Helen Hayes in Dear 
Brutus. One expects the usual ingenue 
with, perhaps, a pleasing personality, a 
nice way of reading her lines, and all that. 
Then suddenly he realizes that by the 
very timbre of her voice Miss Gillmore 
has done quite wonderful things. 

Her role in the play is to show the 
young daughter brought up in the cotton 
wool of respectability. Through the lack 
of a mother's attentions and consequent 
loose companionships she begins to show 
the bruises of character that such a girl 
would manifest — the hard voice, the 
slang, the casual ennui, the quick temper. 
Such an interpretation might easily be 
overdone, it could readily descend into 
caricature. But caricature evokes laugh- 
ter, and Miss Gillmore's interpretation 
evokes tears and an overwhelming sense 
of pity and shame. It is a subtle thing, 
and yet presented with such finish that 



Miss Gillmore lifts her role completely 
out of the commonplace. 

Something of this same artistry is seen 
in Miss Bates' interpretation of Mrs. 
Fair. In this role the element of action 
is denoted to a greater degree than in Miss 
Gillmore's, but there are times when, by 
the simplest change of voice timbre, her 
position is made infinitely grave or in- 
finitely happy. In both these cases the 
timbre is an attribute of the role and not 
merely of the actress interpretating the 
role. Behind the sound is the sense. 
The acting is to the actress and not merely 
to the audience. 

It was this timbre of voice distinctive 
to her role in Dear Brutus that brought 
such favorable comment to Miss Hayes 
last year. Expecting her to do a diffi- 
cult thing twice in succession, one feels a 
little disappointment when she steps onto 
the stage in Clarence this year. The 
timbre isn't there. The subtlety that 
made a previous role unforgettable is 
missing. 

I have often wondered what reaction 
a blind man has to a modern play, to what 
extent he can understand it merely by 
the sounds alone? Could you go blind- 
folded to Abraham Lincoln, for example, 
and recognize Lincoln in the timbre of 
Frank McGlynn's^voice? Would a blind 
man enjoy Mamma's Affairs, the new 
Harvard school of drama production? 
Or Adam and Eve. This, after all, would 
be the ultimate test of sound and sense — 
to get the sense through the sound, to feel 
the measure of the character being por- 
trayed by the intonations of the voice, 
to see it develop in the subtle shades of 
the spoken word. 

Even the current drama of action will 
eventually reach a new point. Managers 
will find audiences tiring of action. The 
average theatre audience is being edu- 
cated in subtleties far above the average. 
The very abundance of action in the 
movies will cause a return to an apprecia- 
tion of the spoken word. Those who have 
discerned these subtleties and measured 
an actress' merit according to them will 
not have to wait for long. For it is a 
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sign of the times that the actresses who ing to voice timbre. With this as a 

are looming on today's horizon as the standard, the spoken word in both the 

stars of tomorrow are winning their place poetic and ordinary drama can come 

by this very merit. It is also a sign of into their own once more. Not that the 

promise that the poetic drama, which merit is ever entirely lost; its popularity 

is so dependent upon the chiaroscurs rises and falls like the tides. It is one of 

of the spoken word, is gaining in popu- the indestructible elements of a great art 

larity. and is, therefore, as necessary today as 

We are learning to judge acting accord- it was in Shakespeare's time. 



My Atheist Friend Sends Me His Book 

By Gardner Teall 

O you of little faith, 
To quibble over miracles! 
That you are you, I, I — 
Is this not miracle enough? 

Can you stand there and say, "I am," 
And, saying, feel existence to be true? 
Why, then, deny the water into wine; 
The Fig-tree, too! 

"But fact! But history!" Protest! 

You are, — that's fact: 

You were, — that's history! 

And yet without you, what were you? 

Nay, rather say, "These miracles of old 
Were simpler things to God's great wonders 
Day by day made manifest 
Through you, through me." 

So I put down your book 
With which you thought 
To startle us, "mistaught!" 
" There is no God!" 

Who let you write those words? 

Did vacuous nothingness then guide your hand? 

Or will you come to understand 

That thus strength gains place in eternal faith ! 



